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ECRETARY HUGHES has just returned from Seattle, Wash., where he 

has made arrangements for the convention of our International Union, 

which will open in that city on the second Monday in September of this 
year. Do not fail to have your Local Union represented. 


- 


TTT 


HE LARGEST MEMBERSHIP that our International Union has ever 

enjoyed in Chicago and vicinity obtains in that city now: The com- 
bined treasuries and properties of the local unions in Chicago amount to 
nearly $700,000, with a membership of between 26,000 and 27,000. 


vee 


USINESS has been very bad for the past couple of months in New York 
and Boston, consequently our membership has fallen off slightly, but, 

as we enter into spring weather and summer approaches, we expect that 
employment willincrease and our membership will again be able to secure 


employment. 
TTT 


HE TROUBLE with the average union man is that, after he pays his 

dues to his organization, he feels that he has fulfilled his obligation. 
This is a false delusion. A man’s obligation to his union is not fulfilled 
unless he attends every meeting of his union, except when prevented 
through sickness or some serious business: proposition. He should also 
help build up his union by bringing into the union those who are entitled 
to membership. He must also help and advise the officers of his union 
during the meetings by giving them the benefit of his experience and his 
observations during the time between meetings. He must also act as a 
union man on the outside, that is, he must be a better man because he is 
a union man, doing an honest day’s work and by his every act demon- 
strating the fact that he is deserving of membership in a labor organiza- 


tion. 
7-F Fe 


HE AUTO has been a blessing, in some respects, for the worker and 

his family as it has been the means of taking them out into God’s 
green sunshine, but in many other ways it has been a burden almost 
unbearable, as it has kept the man broke all the time. First we have a 
cheap car, then a little better one, then a new one that will be worth 
looking at, and we can buy it on the installment plan (now called the time- 
payment plan), then after awhile gas goes up and repairs cost more. So 
we let all other bills go that we may be in style and have a car, which 
keeps us broke keeping it up. 
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Dor- 


W ages 


W uar WAGES should labor receive? 
Who should determine the wages to 
be paid? No one has yet given a 
satisfactory answer. The economist, 
the employer, the public, the re- 
former, the legislators, have all taken 
a hand in considering the question. 
Many wonderful and fearful, as well 
as impractical theories and sugges- 
tions have been made. But no def- 
inite, generally accepted standard, 
rule or measure, has been proposed. 


They are told that labor is en- 
titled to a fair wage. We can all 
agree to this, but it means nothing 
unless a satisfactory authority can 
be secured or established which will 
determine what a fair wage is. We 
are also told that labor is entitled 
to a living wage. Another mean- 
ingless phrase, for what might be a 
living wage under the turpentine 
camp worker’s standard of living 
would be a starvation wage for the 
mechanic living in the large city. 


It is difficult to formulate a state- 
ment which would define the amount 
of wages which labor should receive. 
A workman should receive a wage 
which is a full and complete return 
for the value which his labor has 
created. 


The principle involved is easy to 
understand, and there is certainly no 
difficulty in stating it, but no one 
has yet been able to determine just 
how much wealth any workman cre- 
ates in a day or a year. 


For many reasons—some commer- 
cial, some financial—the value or 
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wealth which labor creates as the 
result of a day’s work is a more or 
less unstable quantity. A molder 
may create, as a result of his labor, 
$25 worth of value in a day. A 
change in business conditions may 
make that day’s work worth $35 next 
month, or possibly the castings pro- 
duced, within a month or so, may 
have no value except as scrap, be- 
cause there is no further use for that 
kind of casting. 

Ten thousand men might spend ten 
years in building a railroad system, 
and while they were doing this thou- 
sands of metal working mechanics 
might be building the cars and loco- 
motives with which the road was to 
be operated. After this system was 
completed it might be found that 
there was so little business to be 
carried over the line that it could 
not earn any profit, could not remain 
in operation, and the entire invest- 
ment might prove a loss. 

Many other illustrations could be 
given to indicate how impossible it 
is to determine the actual value or 
wealth which labor creates. The 
statement that a workman should re- 
ceive a full and complete return for 
the value which his labor creates is 
unquestionably sound, and based upon 
justice, but the complete recognition 
of this principle would still leave the 
question of what labor should receive 
in wages unsettled. 

There are some smug individuals 
who desire to see labor receive a 
just reward so that wage-earners will 
be content to toil without too much 
questioning on their part as to what 
they are entitled to for their services 
to society, and these individuals 
were among those who favored la- 
bor’s receiving a living wage, some- 
thing which would permit labor to 
maintain the standard of living which 
it now enjoys. 

But labor is not satisfied with its 
present standard of living, and la- 
bor’s dissatisfaction is a healthful 
condition for labor itself and for the 
country as a whole. Labor creates 


wealth, but to produce value in the in- 
dustries and in commerce this wealth 
is of little value to the nation un- 
less labor can use and consume it. 
Unless the wage-earner’s wages en- 
able him to buy the product of other 
workmen the value which he creates 
through his labor becomes a menace 
to the country, for the wealth -ac- 
cumulates into the hands of a few. 
The more the laborer can use and 
consume, the more he can buy and 
make use of, the smaller the army 
of unemployed, and the more pros- 
perous the nation’s industry and 
commerce. 

The wages which labor receives 
will be determined partly by the 
value which the workman creates 
through his labor, partly by his in- 
telligent understanding of the prin- 


ciples involved, and largely through’ 


the strength of his trade union or- 
ganization. 

What a fair wage or a living wage 
should be, or whether the workman 
should receive a full and complete 
return for the value which his la- 
bor creates, is something which no 
one can determine. The probabilities 
are that no genius will be born, or 
no analyst and mathematical digester 
of statistics will appear who will be 
able to formulate a rule or law by 
which the exact computation can be 
made. 

These terms themselves were un- 
thought of until the trade union 
movement had begun to establish 
higher wage rates and more just 
terms of employment through the col- 
lective action of its members. For 
some time to come, those who through 
their labor must depend upon them- 
selves to secure the fullest return 
possible for the value or wealth which 
their labor creates. The statesman, 


the economist, and the reformer can 
not do this for them; unless they can 
do it for themselves they will only 
receive such wages as employers are 
willing to give, and employers are 
as successful in devising ways and 
means of keeping wages at the low- 
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est possible point as the big buyers 
are in keeping down the price of the 
farmer’s crops when these are being 
bought, and then in boosting the price 
to the highest possible notion when 
the farmer’s products are being sold 
to the consumer. 

Trade unionism is the only effec- 
tive, dependable method which the 
wage-earners have, through which 
they can secure a direct voice in de- 
termining and regulating the wages 
they are to receive—By JOHN P. 
FREY. 





Old Age Pensions 


To the Editor: 


Much discussion is current on the 
subject of Old Age Pensions since 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles began 
an extensive campaign to bring about 
such legislation in the several states. 
I believe the experience of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union may be 
helpful in any consideration of pro- 
posals along this line. 

At present the I. T. U., with a 
membership of approximately 75,000 
printers in the United States and 
Canada, is paying pensions of $8 
weekly to 2,500 aged members, all 
over sixty years of age. In the cur- 
rent year more than $1,000,000 will 
be expended from this fund. Eth- 
ically and economically the plan has 
been found right and sound. 

If human civilization is worth pre- 
serving, among its ideals must be in- 
cluded the relief of suffering and the 
increase of human happiness. 

Among the printers now drawing 
pensions from the International Ty- 
pographical Union are men whose 
honest efforts to succeed in life were 
thwarted by adversities. Many of 
them have raised families and are 
men of generous impulses and other 
fine qualities. 

An old age pension system main- 
tained by the state would relieve the 
state budget of the excess overhead, 
inseparable from the maintenance of 


‘sentative Aswell of Louisiana. 


poor houses as well as the losses due 
to political interference, inefficient 
management and graft. It is not 
difficult to prove that the old age 
pension would be a cheaper form of 
relief than those agencies now in op- 
eration, but a weightier considera- 
tion. concerns the saving in human 
grief, humiliation and degradation 
caused by the removal to the poor- 
house, the wrecking of homes and 
breaking of family ties, the pressing 
of woe upon the ynfortunate. 

The writer takes pride in the old 
age pension campaign now bein 
waged by the Fraternal Order o 
Eagles with its membership of more 
than 625,000, of which he is one, and 
hopes to see the day when this truly 
humanitarian reform will be effected 
in every state in the Union. 

JAMES M. LYNCH, 
President International 
Typographical Union. 





Will America Adopt Europe’s 
Spy Plan? 


From now until congress convenes 
next December organized labor should 
be alert to a crafty propaganda for 
national legislation that would com- 
pel every alien to register under 
government regulations. 

This sinister proposal was advo- 
cated in the last congress by a 
ts 
appearance was a preliminary. It 
will appear again. In the meantime 
its friends are attempting to build up 
a friendly public sentiment. 

The principle is the German idea 
of surveilance and police permission. 
Every move an alien makes is under 
the eye of police. The Aswell bill 
provided that every alien “shall re- 
port at such times and places and 
give such information in regard to 
his movements as may be required by 
regulation.” 

The power to make these regula- 
tions is unlimited, but this additional 
evil is not referred to by friends of 
the proposal. 
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Under this power to make regula- 
tions, the police interpret the alien’s 
conduct—this in a land dedicated to 
freedom. 

Each certificate of identification 
shall contain a photograph of the 
alien, his fingerprint and other in- 
formation, and all employers and 
hotel keepers shall report any alien 
12 hours after his arrival. 

The system would be most effective 
in terrorizing workers and would 
make the employment by corpora- 
tions of spies, thugs and injunction 
judges unnecessary, as this work 
would then be handled by the federal 
government. 

Aside from its effect in industrial 
disputes, it has no place in a dem- 
ocracy. 

To adopt this European espionage 
would mean the building up of a vast 
spying machine to control the lives 
of millions of people. 

Its application would eventually 
be extended tc citizens.—News Let- 
ter. 





Physicians Refuse to Be 
Standardized 


San Francisco.—The California 
Federation of Labor protests against 
the latest economy plan of the state 
industrial accident commission, which 
proposes to establish a fee schedule 
for physicians and surgeons. 

“In other words,” officers of the 
federation say, “workers’ limbs are 
to be graded and classified on a fac- 
tory scale—just as parts for an auto- 
mobile. If this plan is carried into 
effect it will mean that the better 
class of physicians will retire from 
practice as far as industrial injuries 
are concerned.” 

High-grade physicians and sur- 
geons scoff at the commission’s plan. 
* They say the physical and mental 
condition of an injured worker can 
not be stipulated in advance, nor can 
it be established by any form of 
schedule.—News Letter. 


Industry’s Cash Box Bulging 
With Profit 


New York, N. Y.—The coffers of 
industrial corporations are bulging 
with profits. Never in the history of 
this country were these concerns so 
loaded with cash as they are today. 

It was announced recently that the 
cash account of the General Motors 
Corporation increased more than 
$50,000,000 in three months, bring- 
ing that item up to $84,000,000. 

At the end of last year sixteen cor- 
porations held cash and investments 
that totaled $1,200,000,000, and it is 
predicted that much larger holdings 
will be announced at the end of this 
year. 

At the end of 1923 the Steel Trust 
headed the list with $346,000,000 in 
cash and investments. The General 
Electric Company was next with $91,- 
000,000, followed by American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph with $88,000,- 
000, and Standard Oil of New Jersey 
with $87,000,000. Other corporations 
that reported enormous cash and in- 
vestments last year, and which will 
increase this year, are: New York 
Central, Santa Fe, Union Pacific, Vac- 
uum Oil Company, Southern Pacific, 
Allied Chemical, Armour, Eastman 
Kodak, Pennsylvania, Standard Oil of 
New York and the Pullman Company. 

Smaller corporations are reporting 
what is declared to be “substantial” 
profits at the close of the year 1924. 
The following indicate these net 
gains, after all charges and taxes 
have been met: 


Packard Motor Company, $4,805,- 
170; American Type Founders, 


$1,010,757; Houston Oil, $1,744,398. 

The publication of income tax re- 
turns indicate the huge profits made 
by monopoly and trustified industry, 
and that living wages can, and should, 
be paid.— News Letter. 
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The Workingman an Important 
Factor 


There are too many persons in the 
world who don’t know the importance 
of proporticn. Because of this vital 
ignorance the workingman is usually 
rated far below what his social stand- 
ard should be. If we were to socially 
rate a man in accordance with his im- 
portance the man who does useful 
work would rank high in society. We 
don’t mean the society of the ultra- 
class, the nifty, sweet-scented “400,” 
but of that great body of citizenship 
we sum up under the term “society.” 

Today there still exists a sort of 
social stigma because a man is classi- 
fied as a workingman. That’s all 
wrong. The stigma should be placed 
on the idle rich, the persons who do 
nothing useful or constructive for 
society. 

Some day our intelligence will 
reach the point that we’ll invert the 
stigmas. Those who today rate so- 
cially high will be down and those 
now down will rate socially high. 

When those days arrive we shall 
know that the workingman has come 
into his own at last. 

The man who does useful work, 
whether it is cleaning streets, laying 
bricks, plowing a field, digging in the 
mines or running a trolley car, is a 
mighty important and useful man. 
Society must learn to pay him true 
respect. 

When we get a proper sense of pro- 
portion and when we get our respec- 
tive perspectives cleaned up the son 
of toil will get the right recognition 
all down the line—and upwards, too. 

Professional golfers, moving pic- 
ture actors and prize fighters are all 
interesting people. 

If they are not interesting, the 
newspapers would not devote so many 
columns to telling of their comings 
and goings. 

Newspapers print only what inter- 
ests people. If they printed anything 
else they would soon stop circulating. 


But as important as these people 
we have mentioned seem, they are 
really not as important as the men 
who conduct Governments, or the 
men who conduct great businesses, or 
the men who do the skilled and un- 
skilled work in mechanical and other 
trades, or the men who write or paint 
or teach school—provided, of course, 
that the latter are able and competent 
men. 

Most of us devote too much time 
thinking about the people who amuse 
us, and too little about those who are 
doing the actual work of the world. 

Amusement is valuable and neces- 
sary. 

Those who are engaged in it are 
entitled to respect and admiration, if 
they do their work especially well. 

But when we so far lose our sense 
of proportion as to place them above 
everybody else in our thoughts we 
are getting a dangerously wrong 
slant on the world. 

It is well, when thinking of a man, 
to consider his value to the world 
either in influence or on production. 

The men of the greatest value are 
not as picturesque as the golfers and 
the marathon champions. They have 
not large, bulging muscles; neither 
are they gifted with that rare co-or- 
dination which makes athletic prow- 
ess possible. 

They are not nearly so fascinating 
—outside—as actors, who can imitate 
anybody and, for a time at least, seem’ 
to be the people they imitate. 

But these people contribute only 
amusement to the world, and while 
amusement is necessary, it is not 
nearly as necessary as bread and 
clothing, and railroads and interna- 
tional peace. 

You will be forced to think a great 
deal about actors and athletes, wheth- 
er you want to or not, for their pub- 
licity agents will keep them constant- 
ly before your eyes. 

But do not lose your sense of pro- 
portion, which is really a sense of 
comparative values. 
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Do not make idols of people who do 
not deserve to be idols. And do not 
devote too much thought to men who 
could all drop out of existence tomor- 
row without affecting in any way the 
real progress of the world.—The Ele- 
vator Constructor. 





Reaction Always Seeking Favors 
but Pleads: ‘*No Govern- 
ment Aid” 


Washington.—The sneering refer- 
ence to “the dead hand of the govern- 
ment,” so often made by reaction, 
was answered in a spirited manner 
by Senator Brookhart, who showed 
that the men who make this claim 
are always asking the government 
for favors. 

He called attention to a report by 
Director-General of Railroads Mc- 
Adoo that when the United States 
took over the railroads during the 
war “there was not a reserve loco- 
motive in the United States—not 
one.” 

“They were all in service or out of 
commission,” Mr. Brookhart pointed 
out. “In three months Mr. McAdoo 
had 1,200 locomotives in reserve and 
he handled more freight in that pe- 
riod of three months than was being 
handled before. He united these 
roads into one great system and in- 
‘creased their efficiency by a large per- 
centage. I will concede that his 
management might have been im- 
proved. There were a lot of unnec- 
sary managers who should have been 
discharged, but who were not dis- 
charged, when the roads were united 
into one system, but notwithstanding 
that fact the efficiency in the opera- 
tion of these railroads improved very 
greatly over the private operation 
that preceded it. 

“Not only that, but in the ten 
months following the turning back 
of the roads on March 1, 1920, pri- 
vate operation increased the operat- 


ing expenses by $1,485,000,000, near- 
ly a billion and a half of dollars. A 
part of that can be explained, about 
a third of it was wages, but how can 
the other two-thirds be explained? 


“Only upon the theory that gov- 
ernment operation was more efficient 
and less wasteful than the competi- 
tive system of private operation or 
upon the still worse theory that dur- 
ing the period of the six months’ 
guaranty the managers of these rail- 
roads padded expenses in order to 
take money from the treasury of the 
United States. This gigantic dis- 
crepancy is one of the most remark- 
able things in railroad history.” 


Senator Brookhart showed that the 
railroads have received over 158,- 
000,000 acres in land grants. This 
is four and one-half times greater 
than the entire state of Iowa, and 
the value of this area today equals 
the value of all the railroads in the 
United States. 


“This private initiative which has 
received so much eulogy all the 
time,” said Senator Brookhart, “we 
find largely exercising itself in get- 
ting subsidies and favors from the 
government, either in cash, in land 
grants, or sometimes in laws that 
favor the business enterprise in 
which they may be engaged.”—News 
Letter. 





Let the workers keep in their own 
hands and under their immediate con- 
trol regulation of matters that vitally 
affect industrial welfare. Organiza- 
tions of workers aware of their own 
interests, and alert to further that 
which promotes their own welfare, 
are more capable of steadily securing 
wider opportunities and better things 
than an outside agent to whom this 
responsibility can be delegated. The 
way to industrial betterment and 
progress and freedom lies in our well- 
tried policy—Educate! Agitate! Or- 
ganize! 
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Prison Labor for Private Profit 


Robs the free worker of his job. 

Robs the taxpayer by forcing him 
to pay the “overhead” for the prison 
labor contractor. 

Robs the state because the contrac- 
tor pays less than one-sixth the go- 
ing wage of labor and less than the 
cost of the maintenance of the pris- 
oner. 

Robs the prisoner of the fruits of 
his labor and of training that will fit 
him for civil life. 

Robs the prisoner’s family of sup- 
port. 

Robs the legitimate manufacturer 
of his trade. 

Fills the market with filthy and 
disease-laden goods. 

Provides an incentive for prison 
brutality. 

Makes our penal institutions a dis- 
grace to civilization. 





The work prisoners do in prison 
shops does not give them the proper 
training for law-abiding life outside. 
When a prisoner has “pulled the task” 
for five years, he has acquired no 
training that will be of the slightest 
use to him, for men do not make 
shirts, house dresses, underwear, 
overalls nor children’s play suits in 
factories—this is women’s work. The 
months of slavish labor that is pre- 
sumed to fit men for life, and reform 
the criminal, have been worse than 
wasted. The slavish task to which he 
has been driven by the most brutal 
punishments have given him no skill 
with which to earn an honest living. 

Driven and unpaid work never did 
and never will make ‘S’Sny man respect 
himself, the law nor labor. Slavery 
never made an industrious man, nor 


brutal exploitation an_ efficient 
worker. 
Weakened by slow starvation, 


sapped by confinement and bad air, 
bent by driven labor, broken by the 
lash of solitary, contaminated by ve- 
nereal diseases and_ tuberculosis, 


dressed in prison shoddy, and penni- 
less, consumed by hate and social 
grudges, the prisoner steps outside 
the prison gates to face the struggle 
for existence. Usually he is not 
strong enough to stand the test. He 
goes down in the struggle, preys upon 
society and goes back to prison to be 
a perpetual expense to the decent, 
law-abiding, tax-paying citizens, and 
a constant menace to free labor. 

The union label. is a guarantee 
against these conditions. By refus- 
ing to hand union dollars to the con- 
vict labor trust, prison labor is dealt 
a fatal blow.—United Garment Work- 
ers... 





Stock to Workers May Not Succeed 


New York.—During the coming 
year railroads will make an extra ef- 
fort, it is said, to sell common aos 
to employes. 

Railroad managers, however, are 
not agreed as to the value of the ‘plan, 
according to statements printed in a 
local newspaper by “one of the heads 
of a large eastern system.” 

“There is still a question in my 
mind,” this unnamed executive said, 
“about the advisability of selling 
common stock to employes. It will 
work out very well if the stock goes 
up, but should it decline, there is a 
chance that the employes will take 
the attitude that we have ‘loaded’ 
them up with the stock. This might 
prove a detriment to the morale of 
our working force, which we want, if 
possible, to avoid.”—News Letter. 





The labor movement is the con- 
structive force in the industrial world 
which brings system, organization 
and opportunity for progress into in- 
dustrial relations between employers 
and employes. It is the democratic 
medium by which the toilers can 
work out their problems, remedy 
wrongs and secure for themselves 
ever increasing opportunity for bet- 
ter living. 
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Senators Make Record in Raising 
Their Wages 


Washington.—United States sen- 
ators have raised their wages and 
thereby accept organized labor’s po- 
sition that pre-war rates are not 
sufficient to cover present-day living 
costs. 


The senate voted $16,000,000 to 
increase salaries of senators and 
representatives to $10,000. The 
present salary is $7,500. It took but 
12 minutes to vote this 33 1/3 per 
cent advance. 

The bill also raises salaries of 
cabinet officers, the vice-president 
and the speaker of the house to 
$15,000. 

And in the meantime— 

The postal workers’ wage in- 
crease of $300 a year is being dis- 
cussed by the lawmakers, as the 
fatal day of final adjournment nears. 
Every other demand for wage in- 
creases by underpaid government 
empioyes has been rejected. 

It seems to be agreed that there 
will be no rent regulation of Dis- 
trict of Columbia landlords at this 
session of congress. This proposal 
has been opposed by every real es- 
tate interest in the nation. 

The President has declared in fa- 
vor of a rent-regulation bill, but he 
has not spoken as loud as when he 
demanded that congress support his 
veto of the postal employes’ wage 
increase.—News Letter. 





The immigration authorities at the 
port of New York ruled that phar- 
macy is not a recognized profession 
and, therefore, denied entry to a 
qualified Russian pharmacist under 
the professional provisions of the im- 
migration laws. This ruling caused 
considerable of a flurry in pharma- 
ceutical circles and protests were dis- 
patched to Washington in an effort to 
secure a reversal of the decision. 


Here’s an Ideal 


I have looked at this claim by the 
light of history and my own con- 
science and it seems to me, so looked 


at, to be a most just claim, and that 


resistance to it means nothing short 
of a denial of the hope of civilization. 


This then is the claim: 


It is right and necessary that all 
men should have work to do which 
should be worth doing and be of it- 
self pleasant to do and which should 
be done under such conditions as 
would make it neither pver-weari- 
some nor over-anxious. 


Turn that claim over as I may, 
think of it as long as I can, I cannot 
find that it is an exorbitant claim; 
yet if society would or could admit it 
the face of the earth would be 
changed; discontent and strife and 
dishonesty would be ended.—William 
Morris. 





The trade union movement is a 
permanent organization; members 
die, officers are replaced by others; 
good times follow bad ones; firms pass 
out of existence, new ones take their 
places; individual firms merge into 
corporations and trusts, but the trade 
union movement continues to func- 
tion. The welfare of the trade union 
movement does not depend upon a 
season or a period. It is like the gov- 
ernment of a country, something 
which is permanent, as contrasted 
with the fluctuations in the fortunes 
of political parties. In this respect 
as well as in many others the trade 
union movement differs from the so- 
called company: unions, which, like 
the political partisan, depend upou 
the dominance of a political party.— 
John P. Frey. 





Labor is capital. Labor has the 
same right to protect itself by trade 
unions, etc., as any other form of 
capital might claim for itself.—Cardi- 
nal Manning. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 





A FEW DAYS AGO President Coolidge addressed the National Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ convention and in the course of his remarks said he deeply 
appreciated the splendid humanitarian efforts put forth by the Cotton 
Manufacturers in behalf of their employes. If any one can go into a 
cotton mill and find anything like human consideration in behalf of the 
operatives obtaining in the mill, then he can find something which no 
one, understanding the workers, has up to this time been able to find. 
Long hours and low wages are the conditions that prevail in the mills; 
with enormous profits for the employers, whose families live in the blue- 
blood, Back-Bay district of Boston, at the expense of the toilers; with 
Organized Labor prohibited and forbidden to show its face in a majority 
of the cotton mills; while the President of the United States congratu- 
lates the cotton manufacturers of America on the kindness and con- 
sideration they have for the employes in their mills. 

Some of the cotton mills have moved to the Southern States because 
the New England legislatures were determined that they should not 
employ children in the mills. So they went South, many of them to 
Georgia, where they employ little children, ranging from 9 to 15 years, 
in the mills for long hours and at low wages. Yet, they are congratu- 
lated by the Chief Magistrate of our country for their splendid, uplift- 
ing, humanitarian principles and policies. 

The President of the United States in the same address, as he is 
quoted in the papers, touched very pointedly on the tariff situation. He 
said he believed in high tariff for the protection of American industries. 
Those of us who remember past utterances of other Republican Presi- 
dents feel that this is the entering wedge—the breaking of the ice, as 
it were—for another revision upward of tariff. Since the last tariff bill 
was enacted into law, during the Harding administration, enormous prices 
are being charged the workers for the articles they manufacture due to 
the high tariff walls obtaining, under the guise of protection for Ameri- 
can industries. Sugar, for instance, which every working man and woman 
use in their homes, has such a high duty on it that the price of sugar 
has been raised to such an extent that hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been paid by the toilers of the nation because of the tariff on sugar 
from South American countries. Woolen manufactured clothes are so 
highly protected that it is impossible for the workers to any longer 
obtain real woolen fabrics. The wool growers of Utah were protected by 
Senator Smoot, when the wool schedule was under discussion. The cot- 
ton cloth manufacturers were protected by the late Senator Lodge, and 
other Senators from New England, when that schedule was under con- 
sideration, but instead of the wages being increased for the persons 
engaged in those industries, as a result of this high protection which 
has put millions of dollars into the pockets of the mill owners, we find 
that wages have been substantially reduced, and not only are the workers 
in those mills seriously injured, but the toilers of the nation are paying 
dearly for this high protection. What does it profit a man to earn $4.00 
a day if he has to spend $4.50 for the necessaries of life in order to live? 
He is continually going into debt and there is no chance for him or his 
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family to set anything aside for the day when he will be unable to work. 
All of the increase we get in wages is taken away from us by the high 
prices we have to pay for everything used in the home, beginning with 
the rental problem. Rents are double what they were 15 years ago, 
’ while we find from the statistical reports issued by the Department of 
Labor, every now and then, that the cost of living is decreasing slightly. 
If there is any worker’s family that has found the cost of living decreas- 
ing, even slightly, as per reports made by the government bureau, I 
would like to have that family write and tell me so, because in my own 
life I do not find it decreasing, nor do I find it decreasing amongst any of 
those with whom I come in contact, nor have I been able to find any one 
willing to vouch for the truthfulness of the government reports as to 
the continual decrease in the cost of living. 

When the bill creating the Department of Labor was enacted into 
law, making the Secretary of that Department a member of the Cabinet, 
it was distinctly understood that only an active labor official or one 
closely in touch with the workers, from a worker’s standpoint, would be 
eligible for the secretaryship. The present incumbent was a worker and 
held membership in a labor organization thirty years ago, but has not 
been a worker since then, except as head of a large fraternal organiza- 
tion, with a royalty on each member admitted into that fraternal organ- 
ization. 

The first Secretary of Labor, the man who preceded the present 
incumbent, Mr. William B. Wilson, was an active trade unionist and 
labor official for many years in the United Mine Workers up to and 
including the time he served in Congress, and while Secretary of Labor 
was a very able, stanch and sound leader and there was not any angle 
of the Labor Movement that he did not understand, and he thoroughly 
understood and appreciated the position and rights of the employing 
class. He was a man that, no matter if he did disagree with an indi- 
vidual, it was an honest disagreement, based on sound judgment and 
common sense. He was the embodiment of the principle involved when 
the secretaryship was created. 

It is another sample of how the laws we make today, in our own 
interest, may be misinterpreted and wrongfully enforced. It is like 
the Anti-Sherman Trust law, which Labor was instrumental in having 
enacted in order to prevent the great monopolies and combinations of 
wealth from squeezing excessive profits from the toilers by increasing 
prices on the necessaries of life, but which the courts and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have turned around and are using against Labor, as 
shown by certain decisions of the courts, which have decreed that Labor 
is a trust, and as a trust has been prosecuted, and punished. All of the 
real trusts, such as the Standard Oil, the Meat Packing industry, the 
Tobacco Trust, the Stee] Trust, Sugar Trust, and numerous others, if 
you will investigate, you will find that none of them have been hurt or 
seriously punished. A few of them were mildly reprimanded and asked 
to discontinue their practices, which they did, under the law, but they 
still continue to maintain, under another name, or legal subterfuge, the 
same gigantic combinations as before. 

The workers are beginning to think that laws are a farce; that they 
are enacted against the workers, but not against wealth. All laws enacted 
in recent years to protect the workers are now being used against them 
to persecute them. 
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The courts are so constituted that, because of the elasticity of the 
laws, the judiciary is given sufficient discretionary power to enable them 
to render decisions, at any time, in accordance with their own prejudices. 

As stated at the beginning, we are at a loss to understand how the 
President of the United States, in addressing the convention of the Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in Washington, could find 
grounds on which to congratulate them for the consideration and fairness 
with which they regard their employes in the mills. 


¥ =o 


Be EVER MINDFUL of your duty as a union man. Help your fellow mem- 
bers. Be loyal to your obligation. Never injure a brother. Build up 
your union. Attend your meetings, and pay your dues promptly. 

Remember, the only thing today that is holding up our wages, is 
the union. If you don’t believe it, investigate the conditions in some 
non-union industry, where employers are slashing down wages every little 
while. Show me where union men suffered a reduction within recent 
years. 


TY T 


Ps 
C asuatties and accidents resulting from automobiles are increasing each 
month. In every state in the Union the death roll is increasing. Agita- 
tion is going on everywhere for stricter laws governing the operation of 
automobiles. We hope and trust that they will make the laws more strict 
because by doing so our members will be protected and the inefficient 
cranks will be driven off the roads. 


I firmly believe that all chauffeurs should be licensed and put through 
a testing examination before being permitted to drive. Ninety-five per 
cent of the accidents are caused by individuals who have never driven 
before; youngsters sixteen and seventeen years of age; girls without the 
proper kind of mind balance, and other classes of “light weights” and 
reaks. 

Any one with one hundred dollars may own an automobile, and 
although he may never have had any experience in driving a machine, 
he runs wild through the streets of the city and on the country roads, 
endangering the lives of sensible men and women. 


Yes, we welcome stricter laws for those who operate machines, and 
we do so because we wish to protect the lives of the members of our 
families and the lives of the membership of our organization. No sensible 
person today is safe either when driving or when trying to cross a street. 


Union men are the safest kind of chauffeurs and the sooner the 
public and the employing class realize this, the sooner will accidents be 
eliminated, or, at least, reduced. However, employers can not hire first- 
class men as drivers for their trucks at $10.00 a week, because first-class 
men can not live on such a wage and will not work for it. But, while 
the public is willing to permit any kind of an unbalanced mind to handle 
and operate a machine, we will have a high death rate, which, to my mind, 
should be called murder, resulting from automobile slaughter, due to 
carelessness in most instances. 
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W HAT THOUGH others rave against us? 
What though myriad be the foe? 
Victory will be more honored, 
In the myriads’ overthrow. 


TTT 


T ne LABOR MOVEMENT is losing some of its usefulness by its poorly 
attended meetings. No better educational institution for the worker can 
be found than the meeting of the union. 


TT Ss 


P ERHAPS you will remember reading in our Journal for the month of 
February, where the International Union had appointed a receiver over 
the affairs of Local Union No. 407 of Cleveland, because of the actions 
of the officers of that union, especially the Secretary-Treasurer, in fail- 
ing to make financial reports as to the condition of the local union to the 
membership; failing to keep the books of the local union properly; giving 
no account of the funds of the local, and doing other things detrimental 
to the best interests of the membership, also ignoring the laws of the 
International Union. 


The usual course of procedure of local unions whose actions are not 
right was resorted to by the secretary-treasurer, and other wrongdoers, 
in the organization who were associated with him, and an injunction 
against the International Union was applied for and a hearing was held 
on April 17th. The Internationa] defended itself and the court refused 
the temporary injunction; and on the main question the judge in the 
case refused absolutely to grant the injunction to Mr. Flynn, the former 
secretary-treasurer, and his associates. 


The judge not only refused to grant the injunction but he also ordered 
Mr. Flynn to turn over to the receiver for the International Union all of 
the books, furniture, property and other paraphernalia belonging to the 
local union. In other words, the court sustained the International Union 
in its position, justifying its action, as we expected it would do. 

The strange part of it is that so-called Labor men who are contin- 
ually finding fault with the courts and denouncing them, just as soon as 
any action is taken against them, rush into court and apply for an 
injunction against the parent body. 


The Cleveland court decided to sustain the International on the ground 
that every act of the International Union was justified and the claims 
set up by the International that dishonesty and willful neglect prevailed 
and that the membership were being deceived and the affairs of the local 
not properly handled were sustained by the court. 

Bitter labor haters, employers of the type that despise trade union- 
ism, rush into court to obtain injunctions, and a so-called Labor man 
who rushes into court and applies for an injunction against his Inter- 
national Union, when said International Union has done everything pos- 
sible in order to endeavor to get him to keep within the law, is, in our 
opinion, a very small type of man. He places himself in the same category 
as an employer who hires strikebreakers. 
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Brother Devring is going on as receiver, handling the affairs of the 
union and building it up, and, in our judgment, it will be but a short 
time until the truck drivers of Cleveland are again working on a sound 
basis, so that the rank and file of the membership may obtain the bene- 


os through their union, that they deserve and to which they are en- 
titled. 


TTF 


A FEW DAYS AGO, I picked up the paper and noticed an article dealing with 
the fact that Secretary Hoover and Secretary Davis had made their 
reports to the President of the United States, and in said reports it was 
stated that unemployment was decreasing; that employment was prac- 
tically normal; that business was in first-class shape, and that every- 
thing pointed to a successful year in so far as the outlook for our nation 
was concerned. 


If this is not the greatest humbug, or farce, or misstatement of facts, 
coming from government officials, that I have seen for many years, I 
would like to know about the one that beats it. As a matter of fact, 
looking over conditions obtaining for the past several years, there is 
more unemployment now prevailing, especially at this particular time 
of the year—the middle of April—than has obtained for several years. 

At this time of the year things should be booming, business should 
be taking on new life, the wheels of industry should be rolling, men and 
women should be hopeful, and the farmer should be rejoicing, but none 
of those conditions obtain, and we think it is a crime for the newspapers 
of the country to publish reports, as coming from government officials, 
when said reports are not statements of fact. 


Our craft is a pretty fair barometer of business conditions, and at 
this writing, April 15th, there is at least one-fourth of our membership, 
in many of the large cities, out of work entirely, another one-fourth 
working about half time, and, at that, there is a greater proportion of 
our membership employed than are working in other industries. Right 
here in the Middle West—in the farming belt—the farmers are hopeful 
of a bounteous crop, as there is every indication that crops will be good, 
but they were never in such a discouraged condition of mind as they 
have been for the past four or five months. Wheat went up to $2.20 a 
bushel, but the farmers did not get this price. This price was obtained 
solely by the sharks, or those who cornered, or controlled, the wheat 
market. Wheat is now slumping in the Chicago pit, where it is ex- 
pected to be down to $1.10 within the next two or three months. Coal 
mining is shot to pieces and the poor miners have not worked more than 
half time during the last year. The building industry is perhaps the 
best, but up to this time there are less than one-half as many building 
— issued throughout the country as there were issued last year up 
to this time. 


The unorganized, unskilled workers are suffering and suffering badly, 
in many localities. There are any number of factories and foundries that 
are shut down entirely, or working only part time, and no one seems to 
be able to give a sound, solid reason for this condition obtaining. 1 have 
met working men, mechanics, such as molders, machinists, pattern makers, 
and others, who have told me personally that they have tramped for days 
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looking for work, willing to take any kind of work, but have been unable 
to secure employment of any kind. Still we have the press of the nation, 
controlled by the party that the present administration represents, tell- 
ing us that employment conditions are wonderful, that they are normal and 
- industry generally is prospering. 


Bank deposits, in many places, are diminishing, due to the fact that 
the workers are drawing out, week after week, part of the little savings 
they had deposited, so the workers’ “nest egg” is being depleted, and the 
little that they were able to save a few years ago, when conditions were 
good and work was steady and plentiful, is now being used to keep the 
bodies and souls of the workers together. 


There is plenty of money in the banks, but bankers generally have 
been stung so badly, with old-time concerns going into bankruptcy, that 
they are extra careful about loaning money unless they get gilt-edge 
security. The other day an old-time banker told me that when he sees 
some of the old-time business men coming into the bank, with long faces 
and worried looks, he simply feels sick at heart because he knows they are 
looking for more money although they have already obtained about all it 
is possible for the bank to loan them. Yet, we find the government re- 
ports stating that conditions throughout the country are normal, with 
every one happy and thoroughly satisfied. 


President Coolidge was elected by the largest majority ever given a 
President and immediately after his election things began booming, but 
it did not last long, for as soon as the business interests of the country 
learned that conditions within the government were weak, the word of the 
President having no weight whatever with the Senate, they began to 
worry, believing that we now have a man at the head of our nation who 
will not be able to do anything for them in the form of constructive legis- 
lation. There is no hope for a settlement of the European situation, 
which is the greatest need of present civilization. 


The strongest man in the Cabinet, who had the courage and ability to 
advocate measures leading towards an International agreement, has re- 
signed. I refer to the late Secretary Hughes. 


My interpretation of the present business stagnation is that Big 
Business has lost confidence in the present government and in its ability 
to run things so that safety may be guaranteed to the wealth of the nation. 
As the President has lost control over the Senate, Big Business fears that 
perhaps adverse tax legislation may be enacted and that nothing substan- 
tial will be done, consequently Big Business is holding back quite notice- 
ably. This, perhaps, may be an explanation of the cause for the dullness 
in industry and the unemployment which has obtained extensively 
throughout the nation for the past three or four months. 


Of course we are hopeful—quite hopeful—for without hope man’s 
interest in life would amount to nothing—and as the sun is rising and the 
warm days are coming, we trust that the horizon will clear and the 
thousands of workers who are willing and able to work will be given em- 
ployment. However, we strongly object to the misleading reports, which 
state that conditions are normal and that unemployment is practically 
eliminated. 
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Tue SUPREME COURT of the United States has decided that compulsory 
arbitration is unconstitutional. The case at issue, in which the Court 
rendered its decision, was the Kansas state law vs. the Packing House 
interests of Kansas. 

This was the law instituted and brought to a head by the former 
Governor of Kansas, Mr. Allen, who was going to revolutionize everything 
by preventing strikes and compelling the employers, as well as the unions, 
to submit to arbitration. 

As stated above, the Court has finally decided that a man cannot be 
compelled to work unless he desires to do so, and an employer cannot be 
compelled to pay wages unless he desires to do so, except where a contract 
exists. 

The press of the nation has lost sight of those last four or five words, 
“except where a contract exists.” This, to me, is as important as the de- 
cision stating that men and women are free agents and cannot be made 
slaves by compulsory arbitration. 

As I interpret the decision of the Court, where a contract exists, as 
to wages and hours, between the employers and the employes said con- 
tract is binding equally on both parties. At this writing I have not had 
a complete copy of the decision and have taken my interpretation of the 
decision from the statements appearing in the press, and the two most 
important points are the disestablishment of compulsory arbitration by 
stating that it is absolutely illegal and unconstitutional, and making legal 
and binding a contract entered into by two distinct parties or persons. 

The American Labor Movement has, for thirty years, contended 
that compulsory arbitration is absolutely at variance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and after all these years, finally, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that the American Federation of 
Labor was right in its contention. 

This Kansas industrial law, which made Governor Allen the hero 
of the hour—a second Hobson—but whose glory commenced to fade 
away as soon as the sunbeams of intelligence began to penetrate, is 
destroyed by this decision of the Supreme Court, and it also destroys the 
law which created and gave power to the Railroad Wage Board. 

Two years ago, when the railway shop trades went on strike, the rail- 
road owners, or managements, as well as the Railroad Wage Board, de- 
cided that the trades unions employed by the railroads were violating the 
laws of the United States by going on strike, because of a decision rendered 
by the Railroad Wage Board, and the country at large, with the exception 
of the organized trade unionists, believed them. However, since that time 
the railroad companies, especially the Pennsylvania, have defied the Rail- 
road Wage Board, and the country, at large, has reversed its decision, and 
decided that the railroad companies were absolutely right in refusing to 
obey the mandates of the Railroad Wage Board. 

This decision of the United States Supreme Court thoroughly and 
clearly sets forth that compulsory arbitration cannot be enforced in any 
trade or industry, and my judgment is that it entirely nullifies, or destroys, 
the power of the Railroad Wage Board, except in so far as the Railroad 
Wage Board can bring about, through public opinion, enforcement, or 
support, of the decisions it renders. There was always some doubt in the 
minds of the people that a decision rendered by the Railroad Wage Board 
would have to be observed. That doubt is now removed and any decision 
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rendered by the Railroad Wage Board may be objected to and a refusal to 
put said decision into effect can be pursued by either party to the contro- 
versy. 

Summing up the situation, the decision of the Supreme Court is some- 
what of a victory for Labor, but not so much a victory as a vindication of 
the policies and principles for which the Labor Movement has stood and 


advocated for many years. 


TTF 


T uz CONDITIONS obtained through our union last as long as the union 
lasts, or as long as the union continues to be alive, aggressive, sound, active, 


and clean. 


Conditions obtained through politicians in city or state last until a 


new bunch of politicians are elected. 


Conditions obtained through the good will of the employer last until 
he has a change of heart, or while business is extra good. 


TTT 


Optimistic’ Rubbish Stops Clear 
Thought 


New York.—In a first-page article 
that could be read with profit by 
every organized worker, The Annalist, 
financial newspaper, calls on business 
men “to keep their feet on the 
ground.” 

“There is evidence that a good 
many mental shelves are cluttered 
with ‘optimistic’ rubbish which ought 
to be cleared out,” the editor says. 

Business men are urged to avoid 
“What experts in morbid psychology 
call ‘day-dreaming’—the attempt to 
lose one’s self in a fictitious, imagina- 
tive state of affairs where all goes 
well for one’s desires.” 

The Annalist called attention to a 
statement it made last August that it 
was folly for business men to build 
on the $200,000,000 increase the 
farmers received, through the ad- 
vance in the price of wheat, “because 
the factory workers had lost three 
times as much purchasing power in 
the preceding four months.” 

“That is why trade has declined 
more in the industrial sections of the 
country than it has gone up in the 
agricultural. The optimism which 


could see only the farmers’ gains, ig- 


noring the greater loss in factory 
wages, is a fair sample of the mental 
rubbish that current inventory tak- 
ing ought to make an end of. 

“Let business throw away its book 
of incantations and devote itself in- 
stead to sound and scientific naviga- 
tion.” 

“The Annalist says that the 10 per 
cent wage reduction in Fall River 
textile mills has not produced fuller 
employment “and the probable spread 
of these reductions to Rhode Island 
will do nothing in the near future to 
increase purchasing power.”—News 
Letter. 





“T wish to put a stop to courts 
nullifying laws which the people deem 
necessary to their general welfare. If 
the courts have the final say-so on all 
legislative acts, and if no appeal can 
lie from them to the people, then they 
are the irresponsible masters of the 
people.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 





The Union Pacific’s net income 
last year was $39,922,206, after the 
payment of taxes and charges. The 
report states that $2,858,695 was 
spent principally on locomotives be- 
cause of the shop men’s strike, the 
previous year. 
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f THERE is any one business in the United States that deserves the 

sympathy of the people, it is the taxicab business, because of the slash- 
ing, in some districts, of prices by the stockholders who control the taxi- 
cab business in those places.. It is cheaper, if there are three or four in 
a party, to ride in a taxicab than on a street car. One or five passengers 
are carried at the same rate in many cities. Automobile factories, whose 
mechanics are idle, are organizing local taxicab companies and selling stock 
on weekly or monthly payments and are so hungry for business that they 
are slashing rates, and this, of course, brings about a demoralization of 
the whole industry in the district. There was a time when laws were made 
regulating taxicab rates downward, but conditions have changed, and in 
some cities the local government should make laws raising rates suf- 
ficiently to allow the owner to earn sufficient to make a reasonable profit 
on his investment, thus being able to pay a decent weekly wage to the 
man who drives for him, because that individual has to live no matter 
how low rates are, or whether_or not the stockholders of the company 
are making anything on their investment. 


» die, a 


HEN a laboring man does not get enough wages to live on and sup- 
port his family up to the American standard, he becomes a dissatis- 
fied workman. A dissatisfied. workman is a poor asset to any business. 
The discharging of one man because of dissatisfaction in wages, and the 
hiring of another does not eliminate the discord—it merely prolongs it. 


i i 


HE UNION MAN helps himself; the non-unionist is always asking 
for help. 


Ty: 


HE IMPERATIVE NEED of every union is a large attendance at every“ 

meeting. An organization, no matter what, can not exist unless its 
members or delegates from its members, get together every so often and 
talk the situation over. 





























Official Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 
Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 
THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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